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belongs to you, in your national capacity, must always exalt the just pride of patriotism.” 
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ORIGINAL BIOGRAPHY 
GENERAL ANDREW JACKSON, 


A curiosity to become acquainted with the birth, pa- 
rentage, and achievements of illustrious men, has ever been 
a prominent trait of mankind in all ages, and in every con- 
dition. The admiration of greatness common to every 
mind, is the natural seed of virtue and emulation in the hu- 
man character. What we esteem and applaud, we endea- 
vour to imitate and excel; and it has been remarked, that 
one hero has seldom or never risen to adorn a nation, but 
that a train of worthies have soon followed in the path of 
glory. It is, perhaps, to the greatness of Washington, that 
we are indebted for the brillant military talents of Jack- 
son. However this may be, itis certain that the influence 
of a great genius, whether in military or civil life, upon 
the destinies of the nation that gave him birth, and fre- 
quently upon the age that witnesses his exploits, is of a 
kind to elevate it in the sphere of usefulness, and to carry 
it with wonderful celerity in the path of unexpected im- 
provement.—Besides this, we all feel desirous to learn, 
whether those who are so superior to us in mind, are not 
liable to the same physical infirmities ; whether they are 
not obnoxious to the same misfortunes, and not exempt 
from the same passions. 

Some men seem born for the admiration and applause 
of mankind ; great by Nature, and notto be kept in insig- 
nificance or obscurity by adversity of circumstances. En- 
dowed with a buoyancy of spirit that appears almost super- 
natural to less favoured mortals, they not only resist the 
pressure of misfortune, but seem to rise with redoubled 
vigour in proportion as calamity is accumulated, to burden 
and oppress them. Such in an’ eminent degree was the 
inherent greatness of the subject of this biography. 

Andrew Jackson was lineally descended from Irish pa- 
rents who had suffered intense oppression under the ty- 
ranny of England. His grandfather was butchered at the 
siege of Carrickfergus ; and all his ancestors had ample 
cause to execrate the infuriated persecutions of that cruel 
and unjust nation, to whose implacable hatred most of 
them became victims, in their persons, their property, or 
their lives. To escape this insatiate barbarity, which ge- 
neration after generation failed to glut, his father determin- 
ed to emigrate to America, and in 1765 landed in South 
Carolina, which he had chosen as the place of his future 
xesidence. 





Andrew was born in the settlement of Waxsaw, now 
the district of Marion, in that state, onthe 15th of March 
1767, being the youngest of three sons, all of whom he 
has lived to survive. The estate of his father seems to 
have been rather limited than affluent ; and dying not long 
after the birth of our Military hero, he left a widow and 
three sons to subsist on a small patrimony, which seems 
however to have been fully competent to their comfort and 
independence. 

Mrs. Jackson, his mother, deeply felt, and long remem- 
bered, (as she could vividly depict,) the horrid scenes of 
English butchery, which had driven her family exiles 
from their native land. These formed a fruitful and end- 
less theme of narrative, and lamentation to her, when sur- 
rounded by her orphan family of enterprising and attentive 
sons ; and could not have failed, in the ardour ofa youthful 
imagination, to have left a deep and lasting impression 
upon the mind of Jackson, inspiring that passion for a Mili- 
tary career, which was so early manifested in life, which 
never forsook him, and that finally was destined to pro- 
cure him such brilliant and unfading glory. 

Mrs. Jackson in the doating fondness of maternal affec- 
tion and solicitude, very early designed her son Andrew 
for the Church ; and he was accordingly educated to dis- 
charge with ability the functions ofa pricst. This darling 
scheme, however, was never realized. A Priest he never 
became, his overruling genius frustrating in a moment, 
the fanciful dreams of maternal love. When he was yet 
but in his fourteenth year, the storm of the Hevolution 
broke upon the country ; the system of social life was quick- 
ly shaken into discordant elements ; neighbours now be- 
came enemies in an hour, who but yesterday were regaling 
at the same table ; and families, in their love for liberty, 
or their devotion to tyrants, rebelled from the ties of na- 
ture, to become mortal foes. ‘To Jackson, this auspicious 
dawn of freedom, was the signal for action. The tales of 
British barbarity on Zrish ground, were still fresh in his 
recollection. The cause was Liberty, and his foes the im- 
placable persecutors of his ancestors. Patriotism and re- 
venge must even then have glowed in his youthful bosom. 
The drum was beating to arms. He seized his musket 
with the enthusiasm of a young hero, and was instantly 
seen inthe ranks, prepared to die for Liberty and his 
country, instead of flying for refuge to the altar or the 
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bible, as the mesma schemes of domestic felicity he once 
so fondly anticipated. 

Jackson’s eldest brother, Hugh, early fell a martyr in 
the holy cause of Liberty and his country. He enlisted 
in the Continental army, and fell at the battle of Stono. 

Robert, his next senior brother, likewise fell in the 
cause of American Freedom and Independence. A wound 
inflicted after he was taken prisoner, by the sabre of a 
cowardly British dragoon, put a period to his existence, 
after a protracted course of suffering, in which the severi- 
ties of confinement were purposely aggravated by the 
arts of studied cruelty, and petty vengeance. It is some 
consolation to think, while mingling the tear of sympathy 
with the applause due to those heroic youths, that their 
brother has lived to revenge the melancholy fate of his 
family, by the most ample retribution, while engaged in 
defending the sacred shores of his native land, from the 
pollution of an invading foe. 

An anecdote is related of Jackson, who was captured at 
the same time with his brother Robert, which strongly 
indicated the future courage and intrepidity of this extra- 
ordinary man. A British officer who had been active in 
the pursuit of prisoners, with that unmanly arrogance pe- 
culiar to upstart pride, ordered Jackson to clean his boots! 
The indignant freeman, burning with resentment at so 
degrading a mandate, refused to obey. A magnanimous 
foe would have applauded the spirit that dictated the re- 

ply, in a boy of 14, a prisoner in the power of his ene- 
mies. Not so; however, the English Dragoon, who, en- 
raged by his answer, made a violent pass at Jackson’s head, 
with his sword, but though unarmed he parried the blow 
with his arm, in doing which he received a deep wound 
inthe hand. As a reward for his intrepidity, he was in- 
stantly thrown into prison, till an exchange should be ef- 
fected. Thus early did the heroism of the future saviour 
of his country, display itself towards our implacable foes. 

A series of calamities had long been gradually undermin- 
ing the health of his mother. Her fond expectations of find- 
ing in America, a secure asylum from the tyranny of the 
{Unglish, had been too fatally blasted by the Revolutionary 
war. ‘The death of her husband was a seyere stroke of 
affliction to her. But the subsequent loss of her two sons, 
in battle, slain by the same foes who had banished and 
butchered her family from their native soil ; together with 
the ruin and desolation of her little estate in Marion ; her 
incessant personal exertions to relieve and comfort our 
Patriot soldiers, in every extremity of suffering and of dif- 
ficulty ; all conspired to hasten her death. She expired 
in the vicinage of Charleston, of a broken heart, caused by 
the ruin of her family and her prospects, by the very pow- 
er that should have been the first to protect, and dispense 
happiness to its subjects, whose barbarity drove her from 
{reland, and whose oppression pursued her to her last asy- 
lum, on the verge of the civilized world. 

The mother of Jackson merits all that eulogy, which 
Roman gratitude was wont to bestow upon the Cornelias, 
and other matrons of that renowned republic. She appears 
to have been an exalted and extraordinary woman, highly 
endowed in mind and heart, and every way capable of 
rearing warriors for the defence of her country. Like 
the mother of the Gracchii she tutored her sons to patriot- 


cating the hes cause of ¢ Liberty. Her fame must ever 
be equal to that of the Roman Matron, equally pure, bril- 
liant ané imperishable, in the memory of the latest Ameri- 
can, who loves his country, and her inseparable attribute 
of freedom. 

At the period of this melancholy bereavement, Jackson 
had only attained the age of fifteen. His health was shat- 
tered, and the vigour of his Constitution radically impaired, 
by the wanton cruelty and persecution of the British while 
a prisoner. Upon the demise of his mother he found 
himself alone in the world, with no relation in this coun- 
try, to console, advise, or direct him. At the early age 
of fifteen, he had lived to see all his family fall victims to 
the ferocity of British despotism : an awful confirmation 
of the narratives of his mother, touching the horrid butch- 
ery of his Irish ancestors. 

In the midst of this affliction, the pangs of disease were 
now to be added to the tortures of the heart. He was 
seized violently by the small pox, which soon brought him 
to the verge of the grave, from which, however, after an 
unexampled course of suffering, he slowly recovered. 

Destined by circumstances to become the founder of his 
own fortunes, Jackson was no sooner recovered from the 
small pox, than all his attention was required for the man- 
agement of his little patrimony, with an ulterior view to 
the prosecution of his studies.. Being now at liberty, 
however, to choose a profession congenial to his taste, he 
relinquished all thoughts of the Priesthood, for which he 
never seems to have had an inclination ; and particularly 
directed his reading with a view to a Military life: in 
which he was afterwards fated to achieve so brilliant a re- 
nown. What progress he made in his studies, we have 
been left to infer from the general vigour of his intellect, 
and his prompt decision of character ; and as Cesar in eve- 
ry situation of life would still have been Crsar, we may 
reasonably conclude that Jackson, in no circumstances, 
was ever inferior to himself. 

That Jackson wanted the qualities necessary to an eco- 
nomical management of his Estate ; that he was averse to 
the drudgery of calculations, and above the meanness of 
parsimony, we can readily believe, when we consider the 
lofty structure of his mind. We desire not to encourage 
profusion or extravagance, by admiration and praise ; yet 
we must observe, that superior and transcendent intellect, 
is generally far exalted above the sordid methods of gain, 
as well as the degrading schemes of parsimony. While 
hourly experience assures us of this truth, the actions of 
such men, are sufficient testimony that their minds are en- 
grossed by higher and nobler speculations than the price 
of produce, or the best means of laying out a small sum to 
the greatest possible advantage. The genius of Jackson 
was not congenial to such exact observances, and we are, 
therefore, not surprised to find that his circumstances soon 
became embarrassed, and his estate involved. 

We are here naturally arrested in the course of our nar- 
rative, by the reflections excited by the treasonable conduct 
of the American tories during the Revolutionary War. To 
their treason was it mainly owing, that the party of Pat- 
riots, with whom Jackson had volunteered was captured ; 
whence resulted all those miseries and heart-rending af- 
flictions endured by his family and himself. In a state of 
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for, ffom an open and declared enemy ; but to be visited 
by such infernal evils from the hands of neighbours, breth- 
ren, and fellow citizens ; scorpions who sting the breast 
that feeds them—is frightful and revolting to humanity. 
The Revolution was fruitful of sugh pests ; the last war with 
England was not free from them ; and although in the in- 
terval since our independence, the scourge is somewhat 
abated, still it is to be deplored, that the country is yet in- 
fested with men, who though born freemen, look up to 
George the IVth as their King, and to the British Con- 
stitution as the source of their principles, and the guide of 
their conduct : thus infusing poison into our liberties, im- 
parting corruption to our manners, and undermining the 
foundation of the Republic, by a mental allegiance to a 
Foreign King. 
(To be continued. ) 


——__—— 
WAVERLY NOVELS. 


Tue ancient Philosophers very justly pronounced all 
extremes to be vicious; and held perfection to reside in 
a golden mean, which should shun all extravagance or ex- 
cess whatever. This maxim, not only salutary and in- 
dispensable in the moral government of society, is equal- 
ly true in respect to our intellectual operations and plea- 
sures. An excessive indulgence in one species of read- 
ing, or study, or one kind of composition and fiction, is 
individually injurious to the mind, as well as to the pro- 
gressive improvement of the age, or nation, that yields to 
the perversion. It frequently occurs, that an author of 
splendid genius, is capable by the mere brilliancy of his 
fancy, and depth of invention, to exalt to almost exclusive 
celebrity, a species of writing insignificant and frivolous in 
itself, as well as dubious in its consequences upon the mo- 
rals of mankind. Such a writer do we consider the un- 
known father of the Waverly Novels. 

Novel writing, in its best and most wholesome shape, 
is but a kind of Literary idling, which rigid judgment ne- 
ver can approve without many qualifications. While it 
requires great powers to produce it in splendour, it leaves 
behind it no durable inheritance, or permanent stock of 
Literature. Its characteristic is successive oblivion and de- 
cay ; and a consequent waste of all the powers devoted to its 
production. Novelty is the sole charm which carries it 
through its day of admiration and applause. Deprive it of 
this,and it is never perused but with the cool and tranquil 
pleasure of collected judgment, by an improved literary 
taste, or some solitary and luxurious student. 

That the Novels of Waverly are fascinating productions, 
we readily admit; but we maintain that the public rage 
for their perusal, has overstepped the golden mean. A si- 
milar avidit once existed for the Poems of Scott ; and now, 
who ever dreams of recalling them from the dust and cob- 
webs, that hold them in captivity ? Such too will soon be 
the fate of the Waverly Novels, or we much mistake those 
little indications of the public taste, which has prompted us 
to these remarks. All the arts of the trade, with all the 
systematic puffing of combined interest, and leagued editor- 
ship, cannot conceal the fact, that those endless productions 
begin to pall upon the public taste ;—that they are, at each 


new birth, expected with more indifference, and hailed 
with less enthusiasm. 





We note this symptom of declining popularity with plea 
sure commensurate to its salutary influence, upon the pro- 
gress of the human intellect. This fact furnishes anothe: 
instance confirmatory of the axiom, that all extremes, will 
in time correct themselves ; repletion giving rise to a ben- 
eficial revulsion of the public mind. We have long wait- 
ed in expectation of this epoch, convinced from experience 
that it would arrive; and determined not to attempt to 
convince people by’ argument, that the pleasure which 
they experienced from their perusal was not a pleasure ; a 
task which unenlightened zeal frequently undertakes, only 
to reap laughter and derision for its pains. 

The great objection to the Novels of Waverly, is thei: 
destitution of a moral lesson. His heroes are all men aban- 
doned to evil, and often to the most vile, profligate, and 
vulgar passions ;—they are generally thieves, pirates, trait 
ors, or exalted villains, like the Earl of Leicester, whose 
splendour gives force to a bad example, and propagates 
the worst of crimes, under the influence of Title and For- 
tune, the pleasantry of a lively narrative, and a sprightly 
wit. The character of George Robertson, in the Heart of 
Mid Lothian, 1s one of the most seductive portraits of an 
infamous rake, that ever was depicted by the imagination 
of man. The treason of Waverly, is not much less perni- 
cious ; but the profligacy of the Pirate exceeds every thing 
of the kind, that has polluted at the same time, the public 
taste, and the public Morals. We might go on, in this 
strain, to the end of his works, beginning*with Rob Roy, 
the Robber, and ending with his least immoral work of 
Ivanhoe, though this is far from being unobjectionable, the 
real hero being a consummation of every Satanic vice de- 
grading to humanity—Bois Guilbert, the Templar! But we 
now hope to see a speedy medicament applied to this in- 
tellectual and moral leprosy, in the improving taste of an 
intelligent and pious community Aere, whatever encourage- 
ment they may continue to receive in their native clime. 


—_— 


THE WORLD. 


** What is this World ?—a term which men have got, 
To signify, not one in ten knows what ; 
A term, which wit no more precision passes, 
To point out herds of men, than herds of asses ; 
In common use, no more it means, we find, 
Than many fools in same opinions join’d !” 
Churchili. 


I nave often been amused, in common with every re- 


flecting observer of life and manners, at the variety of 


meaning which different people annex to the term, World. 
With some it signifies a dozen peopie of the same trade ; 
with others, about an equal number of the same religious 
belief; and with others again, it means the whole existing 
population of the earth. Betty, the chamber-maid, dis- 
dains to prove her suspected honesty ;—a/l the world 
knows it !/—that is, John the footman, the woman next 
door, a friend a few miles off, and the cook, who last week 
was turned way—for stealing the silver spoons. Wr. Pli- 
ant, the great politician, is in the same case, as Betty. A 
few factious rogues accuse him of enormous peculation ; 
which is partly proved, and could be wholly so, but—a 
mandate from authority stops all enquiry, an Mr. Pliant 
retires with a pompous, but feeble defence, concluding with 
a solemn declaration, “ that the wor/d wif acquit him of 
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of all crime ; the world is not so unjust,” &c. ; with many 
repetitions of the same term, that only mean a score or 
two of scurvy politicians, equally as unprincipled, and as 
much suspected as himself. A poor woman beholds a 
friend of hers, ride past in a gorgeous equipage, who a few 
days before was rubbing in suds up to her shoulders and co- 
vered with rags ;—* Ah ! what will this wor/d come to,” 
exclaims she, with a deep sigh.—* The world, cries the 
parson is I fear returning into the old paths of sin, through 
the delusion of self-righteousness :—<A. guilty world will 
be visited with divine vengeance,” &c. while he alludes to 
a few of his own congregation, who under the mask of re- 
ligion practice licentiousness. An obscure writer of a news- 
paper, accuses the world of neglecting merit; because a 
tavern-keeper in the town withdraws his subscription. 
And thus, however humble the condition, or limited the 
acquaintance of a man, he always flatters his vanity, by 
styling those around him, the wor/d ; with which idea, he 
deludes his imagination, and solaces himself with the phan- 
tom of distinction. 

Amidst those vague acceptations of the term, it is diffi- 
eult to ascertain what constitutes the World ; whether, to 
follow the Satirist, it is herds of men, or herds of Asses. 
Not far off resides, an old woman of more wealth than wit ; 
she has travelled thirty miles in a Steamboat, and an hun- 
dred in the mail coach, and has lodged from home twice, 
since she was born, in 1740; yet she is ever talking of 
her having seen the world, §c.—She is the daughter of a 
shoemaker, and the husband of a tanner; and a young 
mechanic wishes to marry her daughter; but what would 
the world say, exclaims the old woman, swelling with the 
imagination of her consequence, if I was to wed my only 
girl to a blacksmith ?—“* My dear friend, said Gavin 
Graveface, addressing his friend Trim the barber, give 
your case, to the world ; and when they perceive how 
many hundreds of great men have bowed their heads be- 
fore you, mankind will confess the importance of your 
character, and admit that you leave the greatest courtiers 
with elean hands.” At least with clean faces rejoined 
Trim.” : 

Into what passion of the soul, or sentiment of the imagi- 
aation, is the use of this hyperbolical diction, to be resolv. 
ed? Is even the laundress, the tradesman, the waiting-wo- 
man, and the barber, with the yet meaner mortals, tailors 
and tooth-drawers, animated by the same little vanities, 
which swell the heart of the courtier, the congress-man, 
and the place-man ? A desire for distinction, however fal- 
lacious the fancy, or the means, seems common to all men ; 
even to the base and wretched, the humble and the afflu- 
ent. Nor is it more ridiculous to hear a milk-woman, or 
a porter, talk of appealing to, or of being known to the 
world, than to see the pompous and unmeaning eypres- 
sions of false greatness, made use of by state ministers, 
lords, or gentlemen; for neither the one, nor the other, 
possess truth, or are founded in reason; they neither ex- 
amps # relative importance, nor a positive degree of rank ; 

ut are the mere scum and effervesence, of a vanity, too 
weak to escape ridicule, and too contemptible for a man 
of sound understanding, or luminous genius. 

Were I to affirm, therefore, what the world is, I should 
follow the example of those philosophers, who define man 
to be a bundle of prejudices ; and term it a multitude of 











vanities, follies, and crimes ; a thing always running after 


its own shadow ; never having the same size, or dimen- 
sions; but perpetually going the same rounds of inanity, 
and perpetually wondering at its own motion, grieving at 
its own folly, and relapsing from resolutions of wisdom, 
and hopes of happiness to bursts of passion, and tempests 
of calamity. 

The satirist, therefore, was not very far from serious 
truth, when he says, the world is composed of herds of 
lsses. Among some hundreds of droll, grave, and grin- 
ning acquaintances, I scarcely know one that would not 
be set down for an Ass, if a bench of Justices, had trial of 
his sagacity; and had | the trial of the Justices, I should 
most assuredly concur with adl the world—my frend Mr. 
Shakspeare, (for he indeed is a world!) in styling them 
Just-asses ; and flinging them among the crowd. Not to 
harp too much, however, upon a patient subject, I shall leave 
both men and asses, to repose on their straw together. 

“But pray Mr. Philosopher,” exclaims a pert little 
belle, with two roses just beginning to blush upon her 
cheeks, ‘‘ what have you done with the female World 2”’ 
The question startles and confounds me. Why, Miss, last 
Week, ¢ was at the ball given by Mrs. Hipwell, and her 
daughters; and on the same night, it was at a dance in 
the purlieus ;—and at the nert night, it was at an 2/ri- 
can gong, for all the world was there too. Yesterday, it 
was present amidst a company of fish-women, dividing 
their profits, settling their rules, and paying off the o/d 
score by the quart mug. Yet I must decline any further 
account of the female world ; for it is apparent, that Miss 
Fastidio is already “disgusted; and I would not have the 
world suppose, that I am capable of wilfully offending the 
hoories of Paradise, whether gifted with black skins, or 
black eyes. 

I forgot to mention, that the world was the other day 
attending on Chief Justice Roundface ; who in delivering 
his charge, placed particular emphasis on these words, : 
“and let your example prove a warning to the world, 
(now present) that however we may flatter ourselves with 
escaping the just punishment awarded to the commission 
of crimes, &c.””—all very eloquent, but too prolix for this 
essay. It is in the hands of the world ! 

And now, let me dedicate these remarks to that World, 
which is always present at the suggestion of Vanity ; and 
though but one student should read this effusion, I shall be 
consoled by the reflection, that it is in the possession of 
the world, an ungrateful world, if it neglects it; and al- 
lows it to be driven to the tomb of dulness, or condemn- 
ed as a prey to the worms of neglect. 


— 


A MERCHANT’S WIFE, 
(Continued from page 45.) 


Would not a wife be blamed, who, in my present sit- 
uation particularly, neglected to provide, as well as_possi- 
ble, for her husband’s bodily comforts; surely the wife 
then acts rightly, who proves, that, to her, the soul of 
that husband is most valuable. Don’t be afraid, my 
kind William, that I am going to give you a great deal of 
my advice, after this long preamble ; I am only going to 





tell you what I think, and can only think about; for, in 
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er speaking of religion, I am so fearful to injure the divine dearest, most affectionate husband ; it is not wrong to speak 
n- . eause I am pleading for: snow must be touched only by | thus ; for who shall question the will of the Almighty : 
Vs 3 delicately pure fingers, if we would preserve its dazzling | should this be our last parting, we must not murmur. To 
at “4 whiteness undefiled ; it is the same with religion ;—but I} say that I love you, and pray for you; would be only re- 
m. | must speak, and may God, who sees my intentions, give | peating what you are assured of: to say how I love you— 
sts : his blessiug to them. You are going, my beloved husband, | how earnestly 1 implore the blessings of our Heavenly 
into countries, where the name of our Saviour is unknown Fa her for you, would be impossible. To his care I com- 
US 4 or disregarded—where, perhaps, the only temple for his} mit you. 
of 4 worship, may be your own heart ; guard then the issues of Lucy M——.” 
in- ) that heart ; watch and prey that it may become pure and) This paper was read with always increased delight by 
10t 4 holy ; and never forget God in a strange land. Be like M , who felt that it made him more reconciled to his 
of || Abdiel, whose simple, faithful character we have so often separation from Lucy ; it also relieved his mind from many 
uld a admired. fears on her account; for it made him more confident in 
Ir. . *His loyalty he kept, his love, his zeal ; her affection, and in his reliance on the Divine care to which 
_ 9 Nor number, nor example with him wrought, he had left her. Unwilling to add to her father’s expenses, 
to l'o swerve from truth, or change his constant mind ; Lew daciined his >* a erp ongeetes ge 
: Though single. aucy dechined his earnest request, that she would allow 
ve ye . _|him to come for her, and take her back with him into 
. “ Though single ; _— dearest, with every temptation | ()). wall - he was growing old; the journey was expensive ; 
tle around ng depending net Gn your own strength,—in besides, she had plans which would oblige her to return to 
her what trials can that avail, if unassisted ? Oh! how can one London immediately after her confinement : she, therefore, 
_ a poor mortal oppose an invisible spirit, who is ever on the accepted the repeated invitation of Miss Nugent, and be- 
ast 7 watch, to enter into the heart, and corrupt it ?—one, who} 4 her guest. Having attended unremittingly to her 
her serluced the eo Eve ! one, who presumed to tempt) peaith and spirits, it was in the calmest and most resigned 
in the son of God? With such an enemy, man must fall; he | state that Lucy felt the time approaching when her life 
fri- we Aesises. deans, unprepared, by his own power, to resist his would be in danger, and when perhaps she might not be 
jit ghostly enemy. But if t* God be for us, who can be spared. She prepared as for her death ; but she suffered 
ing against us?”? ‘**’The jangel of the Lord turneth — little, and became the mother of a fine girl. In her grati- 
old © about them that fear him, and delivereth them. Oh ‘ MY | tude to the Almighty, she could not even think a murmur 
her best beloved, let religion possess the first place in your) that William was not gazing with her at his child; and as 
Liss every thought and action : it will not consent to hold a S€-| she saw the little infant lie smiling on her bosom, and felt, 
the | cond place ; it must be no theory, but practice : it must be | for the first time, the pressure of its soft lips, her heart 
the every. thing, or notl.ing: too many, alas! act as if they glowed with love and gratitude. Lucy soon recovered 
or thought that there are occasions, when the precepts of serip-| f.gm her confinement ; and when she had weaned her child, 
ture may be disregarded ; there are none. she informed Miss Nugent of her determination to go out 
jay = I speak in strong language— but I speak truth. Ido not) 4, daily governess. Her kind triend pressed her repeat- 
ing forget, dear husband, that I am a feeble woman ; but I re- edly to remain with her; but Lucy felt that it was neces 
ls, : member, that my soul loves you, and, feeling as I do, I ean- sary for her to depend on herself. She refused also the 
id, | not speak otherwise. Oh! I don’t pretend to eloquence : but | offer of Mr. J ., to pay her a small annuity till her husband’s 
ith | . {would touch your heart, with that pure and glorious truth return, declaring that his succes in India, though probable, 
ion § —with that joyful:hope which now §“ makes me, indeed, | was not certain ; and that she could not except, what she 
this . veckon the sufferings of the present times, as not worthy to] had no reasonable expectation of being able to return her- 
3 be compared with the glory which shall be revealed to us.” | lf ~~ She was perfectly well, and she possessed principles 
ld, & —* || Hope, that is seen, is not hope ; but if we hope for that which urged her to make the best use of her own powers ; 
and which. we see not, then do we, with patience, hope for it.’’} Jne had also the good sense to begin her labours immedi- 
lbe | I have one favour to ask, which affects me, I must own,! ately. One request, however, she could not refuse ; Mary, 
10f | very much ; but you will grant it— should any prospect} the excellent servant who had been discharged when her 
al- | of a goo: situation be offered you, do not return to Eng-| jpictress eave up her house, came to her, and intreated to 
nme | land immediately ; have no fears on my account; I fec'| he taken back. 
confident L shall not want; my confidence in you, and in (Sip bs canttinnad.. 
the Almighty, will make me even happy, during your ab- . 
sence. How far we shall soon be separated ; you will be —— 
where every thing around is so different, in another quar- THE FIRST SESSION 
ter of this immense world; but with God, this immense BS LA meet Ne 
. world is but a little speck ; and God will be with us both of FSR Et 
sit- | at the same time ; we may both be kneeling to Him at the| Tue shameful want both of talents and patriotism in the 
SSI- same hour; and, to Him, we shall appear very near each | Seventeenth Congress, has excited universal astonishment 
wife other. Think how f shall feel repaid, by your return, for| and indignation, throughout the country. It is now gen- 
lof | all my sorrows: and be careful of your health ; I promise | erally alleged, that if the Sixteenth Congress was bad, its 
my | you never to nevlect mine: but, should we never meet | successor is far worse ; an inferiority, which twelve months 
il of again on earth, accept my faint expression of my gratitude, | ago would have been thought impossible by two thirds of 
yto | ® Miton $ Homans viii, 18, o* Pests dhein, 7, | the people. Yet such is the humiliating. the disgraceful 


daa § Romans viii. 18. } Romans viii, 24—25, truth. If the Sixteenth Congress wus feeble and unpringi- 
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pled ; factious, discordant, and dead to the love of country ; |ties, and our prosperity. Men who act on the assurance 
“the Seventeenth, is so to a degree, which banishes all 


hope of improvement, and leads the mind to anticipate, 
the most dangerous and frightful consequences, both to the 
Union ‘and to the States. 

When Congress adjourns, we shall find that the Repre- 
sentatives from each district, upon their reaching home, 
will be the first themselves, to censure and stigmatize their 
own political body, for whose delinquencies and folly, each 
individual member, ought in justice, to bear his share ; in- 
asmuch, as we find no minority on principles, opposed to 
the general career of intriguing ambition, which is the rul- 
ing passion, and the notorious vice, of the Seventeenth 
Congress. This haste, to be themselves the first to com- 
plain,"is but an artful scheme, to escape censure themselves ; 
a kind of affected shame, for the guilt of others ; but why 
not fheir guilt, as well as that of another member, or of 
the whole body of Congress, in general assembly met? If 
Congress en masse, are guilty, are treacherous to the 
People and to the Constitution ; if they will sell their coun- 
try for an office, under a new President; violate their 
oaths, for the shadow of a bribe, an evanescent promise ; 
and neglect every duty, for which they were elected by 
the People ;—if en masse, they are guilty of these crimes, 
the individual members, cannot be innocent.—It is high 
time, that the impunity which attends the evil deeds of a 
public body, because collectively sacred, and individually 
irresponsible, should be arrested in its force. Congress 
collectively, is beyond the corrective power of the People ; 
but the Members individually, are within the sphere of 
their controlling influence. A practical remedy is the on- 
ly one, to which justice and reason, direct us; we have 
nothing to do, with theoretical and visionary schemes of 
reform. Let not the prompt, and oiled-tongued apology 
of the Representative, save him from strict enquiry, upon 
his return to his Constituents. Let him be put upon his 
defence ; let him clear himself ¥rom every suspicion, or 
imputation, of having betrayed his country, to the Demon 
Ambition ! How few could succeed in such a defence, we 
may judge from experience. How few could on their 
honour and their consciences declare, “‘ 1 have danced at- 
iendance upon none of the Secretaries, in the hope of an 
appointment. I have sacrificed no time due to my coun- 
try, in feasts and entertainments, whose object was intrigue, 
and corruption. I have stifled no sentiment, surrendered 
no principle, changed no opinion, in deference to a Secre- 
tary, or other Candidate for the Presidency. I have op- 
posed no wholesome measure of national utility, and pro- 
moted no Law of baneful, of partial tendency, to gratify 
any men, orany faction. I have neither succombed blind- 
ly to the President, nor aspersed a Patriot, to conciliate a 
Patron. I have espoused no Foreign Interest, nor Eng- 
lish Policy, in preference to those of my own country.” 
How few could lay their hands upon their hearts, and with 
truth and honesty, make such a solemn declaration to this 
upright conduct ? ; 

Great Philosophers have made the remark, and daily 
events exemplify and confirm it, that men associated to- 
gether, will perpetrate evils, which in their individual ca- 
pacity, they will shrink from with fear, and blush to com- 
mit. It is, therefore, in the impunity of Congress, that 
we are to look, for the most fatal attack upon our Liber- 








of this impunity, will stop at no principles however sacred, 
that interdict their ambitious progress. The People, there- 
fore, must make the Representative feel individually, that 
he is responsible to his constituents, for the perversion of 
his trust. But of what, will you aceuse him ?—He will 
tell you, with a grave face, and smooth professions, “ J 
have committed no Treason.” ‘* Where is my crime? 
I have done as much as others ; and I have done no more ?” 
Here, indeed, a serious difficulty is thrown in the way of 
enquiry. ~/l have neglected the public interest ; they 
have abandoned themselves to company, and social enjoy- 
ment ; they have eaten freely, drank freely smoked freely ! 
—‘ Would you stigmatize a man for good living ? Is ita 
crime ; to sparkle at a ball ; tosmoke a segar in the lobby ; 
to get inebriated at a dinner; to tattle at a tea party, or 
gallant a Secretary’s Lady, whom crowds are ambitious 
to hand to her carriage ? Is it a crime, to pass a joke with 
a Cyprian ; to win a hundred, or two at cards; to discuss 
our domestic politics with a Secretary ; or to intrigue, and 
cabal, in order the more effectually, to provide for our 
Samilies 2” 

It is thus, the public interest is neglected ; and yet this is 
no crime! Vice and dissipation ; riot, good living, and 
debauchery, have been the ruin of Greece, of Rome, of 
France, and of Britain; and every impartial mind will 
now fear, they are destined to become the ruin of the 
United Staies! Was it a crime for Nero, to dance and 
drink Imperial Rome to ashes? Was Tiberius innocent ? 
If our Representatives were elected for the special purpose 
to dance, to drink, to smoke, to feast magnificiently, to 
suck sugar plumbs at tea parties ; to hunt offices; and to 
play at cards ;—we must confess the crime would not bea 
political one, though it might still be one of a serious char- 
acter.—But the Members of Congress, are chosen to prove 
the Guardians, the Fathers and the Legislators of the Nation. 
—This rank perversion of their trust, therefore should bring 
them into universal obloquy. The time we fear is not far dis- 
tant, but we sincerely hope it has not yet arrived, when to 
be a Member of Congress, is to be an object for scorn, de- 
rision, and reproach, to an indignant People. A stigma 
brought upon themselves, by their own dereliction of duty 
and pleurility of pleasures. 

What, we ask, will be the consequences of this dissipa- 
tion and debauchery, at the Seat of Government ?—We 
answer, unless speedy corrected, it will naturally lead to 
a Revolution ; and a dismemberment of the Confederacy. 
A Congress once the object of contempt to the People ; 
and the government must subside into its original elements, 
What is futile, weak, and insignificant, cannot be respected ; 
what is useless to the nation, will not long be continued. 
Between the inefficiency of Congress, the usurpations made 
on the Constitution, and the just powers denied to it. we 
should perhaps this day be better and happier destitute of 
a National Government, than languishing under its feeble 
and impotent legislation. 

It may be said, that we ourselves bring the government 
into disrespect, by such language as this ; and contribute 
our mite to effect that very dismemberment, which we 
dread. Thisis not so. We give a faithful picture of the 
government, as it is in reality ; as the People perceive it 





themselves ; as it appears to all. If there is fault; if the 
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fact leads to disrespect and disunion ; the censure must fall 
upon the authors of the evil, not upon those who paint the 
deformity, in order that it may lead to a reformation. The 
task is one of pain and mortification. Could we choose a 
theme, it would be one for eulogy—it would be an age, a 
Congress, an Executive, as pure, as patriotic, as wise and 
virtuous, as those which distinguished the era of Washing- 
ton’s public life, and left an everlasting example of pater- 
nal Patriotism to the latest generations. 

It is now the duty of the people of every Congressional 
district, to ask themselves—‘ Have our Representatives 
also worshipped the Idol of corruption? have they too 
been the compliant followers of ambition and intrigue, 
and mingled in the battle for office and promotion, to the 
neglect of their trust, and the downfall of Republicanism ? 
Or have they, like patriots true to their country and its 
freedom, uplifted their voices against the hydra, and faith- 
ful to the Constitution and their oaths, refused to worship 
the God of Evil?—To set a laudable example, let the 
People of this, our own district, begin the investigation ! 
—Our Representatives have suflicient muscle, bone, and 
stamina, to endure the operation of the probe or the knife ; 
and it becomes an imperious duty to be jealous of men, 
who on numerous occasions, have shown themselves, if 
not expert, at least indefatigably active, in intrigue and 
cabal. We shall pursue this subject hereafter, and mark 
the intriguers. 

—— 


MANNERS OF THE TOWN. 


NO IV. 


“ How a body so fantastic, trim 
A quaint in its deportment and attire, 
Can lodge a heavenly mind—demands a doubt.” 





ATTRACTED by the fineness of the morning, a few 
Sundays ago, to turn out on the fashionable promenade 
of Chesnut-street, as the crowd of beaux and belles, were 
bending their steps towards their several places of wor- 
ship, with all the haste of eager, —— and enthusi- 
astic piety ; I was forcibly impressed with the contrast, 
between the gaudy and thoughtless scene before me, and 
the sober, grave, and solemn purpose, for which they 
directed their steps to the Temple of the Most High. I am no 
enemy to cheerfulness, or gaiety, even upon the Sabbath ; 
but I never could approve of making the house of God, a 
theatre for the exhibition of Fashions ; or a stage for the 
display of rivalry, where the vain and the rich provoke 
the envy of the less opulent, excite the admiration of the 
poor, and draw to themselves, that attention, which should 
be given exclusively to Him, to whose worship the tem- 
ple is dedicated. 

Every thing in its right place, is a homely but an ex- 
cellent adage. ‘Those who dress to be admired, should 
keep in the mall; those who wish to be courted, should 
not pollute the altar, by their ogling, their levity, and their 
toilet anticks. How often have | seen a mighty Lexhorn, 
whose ample breadth and golden lustre, hid not only the 
parson, but the pulpit from my view; attract the atten- 
tion of the whole congregation ; the young glancing admi- 
ration and envy; and the old, blushing for shame, and 
frowning their rebuke. Last Sunday, a remarkably ele- 


fied one of the best sermons ever composed by Dr. Thump- 
fist. Her elegant motions, attitudes, ant changes, so as to 
display the most graceful folds and drapery of her large 
cashemere, kept the congregation in one fixed and undivi- 
ded gaze on her. The text was remembered by nobody 
but a starched maiden lady, in the vale of years, who dres- 
ses plain, lives secluded, and scorns every thing allied to 
pomp and vanity. Even the organist forgot to strike up 
at the proper time; and the clerk, by neglecting the psalm, 
kept the congregation waiting at least ten minutes; when 
all were eager to appear on the promonade. 
As grave as I know myself to be, I must candidly con- 
fess, that although I attend Church, for the sole purpose of 
devotion to God, and earnest prayer for protection—I find 
it impossible to worship aught but—Beauty. On every 
side, a thousand irresistible charms beam in bewitching 
glances. ‘The gaiety of the costumes; the enticing glane- 
es of the belles; their persons so exquisitely displayed to 
view, by corsets, pads, false hips, and tasteful decorations, 
—all combine to seduce the attention of the most deter- 
mined anchorite. 
But the evil is far from ending here. The ill-blood and 
envy, engendered in Church on a Sunday morning, rank- 
les in the heart for months. Going home with Almira 
and Elizabeth the other morning, we met Rebecca and 
Mary, at a corner of the street. ‘ What did you think of 
Mrs. Flame’s shawl in church to day, cried Elizabeth ? 
“Oh! the odious thing, answered Rebecca, she’ll send her 
husband to the penitentiary yet before she’s done.’ “ And 
a parson’s wile too, said Almira. She had better set an 
example of her husband’s sermons.”’ “If I had such a 
shawl, said Mary with a sigh, I would not care whose wife 
I was. I like her spirit, she’s in the right to wear it.” 
With other remaks of a similar character, from which ] 
deduced enough to convince me the ladies were extreme- 
ly mortified, extremely envious, and liked the parson no 
better, for the splendid apparel of his wife. 
Where the heart is devoted to fashion and to dress, pre- 
occupied by vanity, and the love of admiration; it should 
consult prudence, as well as a sense of propriety, and not 
affect an outward respect for public worship, merely by 
their attendance at Church, when their behaviour is so ut- 
terly incompatible with a decorous performance of its ex- 
ternal duties. It is scandal enough, in all conscience, to 
have the heart void on such occasions, but to see it not en- 
dowed with sufficient control over the person, to induce 
decorum, shouid lead us either to abandon the worship of 
folly, or to abstain from polluting the temple of religion. 
Why not reserve costly and magnificent apparel, for 
lighter places, and gayer scenes? Let mothers set a be- 
coming example to their daughters, and let their daughters 
learn to appreciate more rationally, both themselves, and 
their obligations to society.—At the Theatre, let dress and 
gaicty, ogling, and aflectation, be the ruling humour of the 
night—but at Church, let all things be according to the 
strictest sense of propriety, and decorum—if nothing else 
will restrain us, surely the recollection, that we are tread- 
ing upon the tombs of our fathers, our brothers sisters, 
and our children, must sober us into reflection, and cause 
us to pause with feelings of solemnity, if not to prostrate 
ourselves in adoration and awe. But this is not the taste 
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Turn then from Wits; and look on Simo’s Mate, 
No Ass so meek, no Ass so obstinate. 

Or her, who owns her faults, but never mends, 
Because she’s honest, and the best of friends. 

Or her, whose life the Church and Scandel share, 
Forever in a passion, or a Pray’r. 

Woman and Fool, are too hard things to hit ; 
For true No—meaning puzzles more than wit. 


—_—_— 


Exportation of American Half Dollars. 


A new medium of exchange, in our commerce with Cal- 
vutta has recently been adopted, in the exportation of 
Avrerican half dollars. Although but a few hundred thou- 
sands have been drawn from the Banks for exportation ; 
the impression made on those fabricks of Rags and Promi- 
ses, has been such, as to strike. them with a panic, and 
lead to the suspension of Discounts. Another demand of 
the same kind, would unquestionably prostrate them in 
helpless insolvency, and induce a forfeiture of their Char- 
ters. —A practical commentary like this, of the fallacy of 
artificial capital, and the fatal consequences of Paper Cre- 
dits, is calculated to convince the feeblest, or most scep- 
tical mind, of the good policy of lessening the number of 
those usurious cormorants ; and allowing them tv retire to 
the shades of private life.— 


SINGULAR LITERARY COINCIDENCE, 

A Caledonian bard, by the name of Ramsay, has recent- 
ly published in Edinburgh, a volume of Dramatic Poems ; 
in two of which, he has chosen the subjects and title of, 
Sandanapalus, and Cain; the same as came from the 
inspired Muse of Byron, about the same time. Mr. Ram- 
say exults not a little in this extraordinary coincidence, to 
which a parallel can scarcely be found in the annals of Li- 
terary history. Although not of so glorious and exalted a 
cast of excellence, as the poems of Byron, under the same 
title ; the productions of Mr. Ramsay, possess considerable 


merit. 


BracesripGeE Hatt, a new work, in 2 vols. 8vo. by 
our Countryman Washington Irving, is in the Press, and 
will be published about the middle of the month. The pow- 
ers of Mr. Irving justify a sanguine expectation of uncom- 
mon excellence in this production ; which we confidently 
hope, will give both expansion and permanency to his al- 
ready diffusive and brilliant fame, as an original and spirit- 
ed writer. 

It is said the Author of the Spy, a National Novel, 
founded upon events of our Revolutionary war, has reali- 
zed two thousand dollars from this single production. We 
hail the fact, as an auspicious augery of future perfection 
in American Literature. The stimulus of reward is alone 
wanting, to place us on an enviable eminence in the Lite- 
rary and Scientific World.— 


—=— 
COMMUNICATION. 
FRAG MENT. 


Oh! she was fair as morning’s opening breath, 
Or unsunn’d snow upon the mountain’s height, 
But sbewn on earth, then snatch’d away by death 
Her spotless soul to Heaven has wing’d its flight : 








1 watch’d her ebbing noartershe gests tide 
That rolls along the smooth unruffied sand, 

Seem’d not so calm its refluent wave to glide, 

As flow’d her gentle spirit to that land, 

Where Angels sit enthron’d—On her cheek the flush, 
Of roseate hue was half contending with the lily pale, 
One moment all was bright—then died the blush, 

As dies the whisper on the evening gale ; 

She fondly press’d my hand while streaming tears 
From eyes so full of love did softly steal, 

She bade me cease to grieve, and hush my fears, 

As if she wish’d I should my woes conceal 

From mortal eyes—then bade me sometimes dwel! 
On scenes long past—and visit oft her grave— 

And strew with violet, and leather bell, 

Her lonely, dark, and solitary cell— 

Where Cypress tree in silent night should wave. 
Then with a look my soul can ne’er forget, 

Her sainted spirit sought ts happier home ; 

And oft at eve my falling tears have wet 

The drooping flowers that blossom’d on her tomb. 


EpitTaru FROM THE GREEK. 


Pillars of death! carv’d syrens’ tearful arns ! 
In whose sad keeping my poor cust is laid, * 
To him that near my tomb bis fo tsteps turns, 
Stranger or Greek, bid hail! and say, a mai | 
Rests in her bloom below ; her Sire the name 
Of Myrtis gave ; her birth and lineage high. 
And say her bosom friend Erinna came, 
And on the marble graved her elegy. 


Inscription on a Stone in the English Burying-groun: Bourileay». 


There was a sweet and nameless grace 
That wander’d o’er her lovely face ; 
And from her pensive eye of blue, 

Was magic in the glance which flew. 
Her hair of soft and gloomy shade, 

In rich luxuriance curling stray’d ; 

But when she spoke, or when slre sung, 
Enchantment on her accents hung. 
Where is she now ?—where ali must be— 
Sunk in the grave’s obscurity. 

Yet never—never slumber’d there 

A mind more pure—a form more fair ! 


i - 


TO OUR PATRONS AND READERS. 


In conformity to the right, which we reserved in our original pro- 
posals, of an enlargement of our work, in case an adequate patronage 
should justify the augmented expense ; the Editors have it in contem- 
plation, to issue the Cotumnran Osserver twice a week, at five Dollars 
per Annum, beginning in October next. The liberal increase of our 
Substription list, more than sustains us in this promised expansion of 
our work ; and should it continue to increase in the same proportion 
as heretofore, which we have every reason to expect, a still further 
enlargement of it will take place, which will be notified to Subscrib- 
ers in due season. 





TERMS. 


The Columbian Observer is published every Saturday morning, at 
Three Dollars per annum, payable in October ; or 12 1-2 cents single 
numbers. 


Subscriptions out of the City must be paid in advance. 
All Communications to be post paid 


——— received by Hickman & Hazzard, No. 121, Chesnut- 
et, : 
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